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modern Greek dialects1 is carried by some as high
as seventy, and though many of these are hardly more
than local varieties, yet some, like the Tzaconic, differ
from the literary language as much as Doric differed
from Attic. In the island of Lesbos, villages distant
from each other not more than two or three hours
have frequently peculiar words of their own, and
their own peculiar pronunciation.2
^ But let us take a language which, though not without
a literature, has been less under the influence of classi-
cal writers than Italian or French, and we shall then
see at once how abundant the growth of dialects. The
Frisian, which is spoken on a small area on the north-
western coast of Germany, between the Scheldt and
Jutland, and on the islands near the shore, which has
been spoken there for at least two thousand years,1*
and which possesses literary documents as old an
the twelfth century, is broken up into endless local
dialects. I quote from Kohl's Travels. * The com-
monest things,' he writes, c which are named almost
alike all over Europe, receive quite different names in
the different Frisian Islands- Thus, in Awruin,
father is called aatj; on the Halligs, baba or bnhv ;
in Sylt, foder or war; in many districts on the
mainland, tdte; in the eastern part of Fohr, oti or
ohitj. Although these people live within a couple of
German miles from each other, these words differ
more than the Italian padre and the English father.
Even the names of their districts and islands are

1  Glossology, p. 29.

2  Nea, Pandora, 1850, NOB. 227, 220; Zeitschrift filr vergleicfonfa
Sprachforschung, x. s. 190.
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